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A few months ago sev- 
eral of our prominent young 
New York artists formed 
themselves into an organi- 
zation for the encourage- 
ment of social,, as well as 
professional, friendship. They orig- 
inated the idea of monthly recep- 
tions, where work is tabooed, and 
the only "drawing" sanctioned is that purely mus- 
cular in its character, and immediately precedes 
the familiar and gratifying sound, suggestive of 
transitory pleasure and perspective headaches. . 

These reunions have become a feature, and 
considered among the enjoyable experiences of life. 
Business meetings of the club are held each 
week, and the stern reality of life upon these oc- 
casions is said to be absolutely dampening. All 
means of access or egress are barred, and for 
several hours this isolation from the world is as 
al solute as is the store of the man who doesn't 
veitise. At the end of this time some of the neatest 
of sketches are shown as the offspring of Charcoal- 
ian talent, and they next lighten the world from 
the pages of a magazine. 

The thought of having honorary 
members was a happy one, and has 
resulted in quantities of applications 
from artistic and literary gentle- 
men. These members have the 



The officers of the Charcoal Club are : 
Charles Volkmar, - - President. 

Vic Arnold Vice-President. 

J. F. Clare, - - - - Treasurer. 
George R. Halm, - - - Secretary, 
and an executive committee consisting of two 
members, Marc Gambier and Alfred Trumble. 

The meetings are held in the gallery of 
Mr. Marc Gambler, 14 & 1G W. 14th St., and the 
host has a capacity for crowding more genuine 
pleasure into a short evening, than one evening 
is really able to accommodate. 

The active membership is limited to twenty- 
one, a number they believe to be peculiarly 
suggestive of good luck and prosperity. The 
honorary membership is unlimited, and may be 
sent up among the thousands, somewheres, if 
required. 

It is, we imagine, unnecessary to refer to 
the desirability of just such an association as 
we have described, made up of young, energetic, 
progressive men, who are artists because it is 
born in them, and because they wouldn't be any 
thing else. With vim and energy, such as this 
society contains, nothing is impossible, and its 
future certainly gives bright promises. There 
is no reason why such a bringing together of 
talent should not result in much good, and we 
look to see this example set by New York fol- 
lowed to a greater extent than such examples 
have been heretofore by other cities. 
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THE ARTISTS' EQUITY. 



By Frank T. Robinson. 



privilege of participating in all the 
enjoyments, and rambles, and banquets, 
and meetings, and .expenses of the club, 
without the annoyances of eligibility to 
office or votes. This is a determined effort 
on #ie part of the active members, to add 
to the comfort of their associates by reliev- 
ing them of all responsibilities. To place these 
honorary gentlemen under further obligations to 
their active brethren, they are presented, by . the 
artists, every three months, with a number of 
sketches, which are often specimens of the best 
work of the society. Considering all these advan- 
tages, an honorary member of the Charcoal Club 
may be reckoned as a very fortunate individual. 



There must be something 
done for the artists who contri- 
bute their work to the great in- 
stitutions of our country, for ex- 
hibition. A certain association in 
Boston boasts that their Art Gallery 
alone netted them upwards of $35,000 
in a recent fair. Now, when one con- 
siders that only two pictures were sold 
at this fair, out of say four hundred, 
it seems unjust that the three hundred 
and ninety-eight artists should have 
contributed to the wealth of this association, 
so many thousands of dollars, without any 
recognition or equivalent for their toil. Sup- 
pose the carpenters, masons, mechanics, &c, 
&c, were to hang their names on the work they 
performed on the building, and were to trust to 
the public's appreciation for patronage 
and payment ; it is just the same 
with artists. The Association may say, 
"We give the artists a good hanging, 
have a salesman to look after their in- 
terests; and in other ways benefit 
them." Bosh ! The artist has spent 
time, skill and money. His frame cost 
or more, his studio rent must be 
paid, his colors, canvas and livelihood 
must be reckoned as expense, and he is 
expected to give all of these to the 
benefit of an institution that gives no- 
thing in return. This is all wrong. The 
artist can always show his work at the , 
private galleries, he can be, and is 
mentioned in the public press, he needs 
no comparative exhibition to bring out 
his worth, as laid down by these institu- 
tions, who care literally nothing for him 
beyond what he may add to the attrac- 
tiveness of the exhibition, and the reve- 
nues they may derive from his showing. 
The Boston Art Club is . better in 
this respect, but not much, while the 
Art Museum is still more legitimate, 
being an art fostering society. What 
is to be done then, to encourage good 
work, give the artists some recompense 
and make them worthy of their hire ? I 
should say that all comers ought to be 
received, thereby prompting some mo- 
dest fellows to show their work without 
fear of biased jury. Let them struggle 
to be seen in the representative gallery, 
rather than trust to influence for a 
medal. Give the artist a percentage 
on the valuation of his work to be ex- 
hibited, and he will do better, for he 
will see some returns for his labor. 
He may then paint a picture for ex- 
hibition purposes, which in two or three 
years may go all over the country, make 
a name for himself, and obtain some- 
thing near the price of his toil by rent- 
ing his painting. It is high time that 
artists looked after their interests in 
this direction. In Boston it has got to 




be done by a new association, for there is nothing 
here to protect them. In New York the Academy, 
Society of American Artists, and other strong asso- 
ciations can take hold of the subject, and make a 
stand for the artists. 

I have a plan in regard to this matter that 
will possibly be carried out by the New England 
Manufacturers' and Mechanics' Institute in their 
exhibition for 1883. If it is successful, it will be 
a grand innovation for art in America. Of course, 
it will be popular among artists, and they will 
strive to do their best for any association that is 
looking after their interests. American institutions 
rhould practice equity in distributing justice. 




